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information on current. issues 


Negro Life in Chicago 


Two competent Negro scholars, St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, summarize in “Black Metrop- 
olis’”* all the studies of the Negro community in Chicago. We review it here at length because of its 
wealth of information, by permission of the publishers. 


No other single volume contains such a wealth of 
information about Northern Negro urban life. Before 
the Civil War Chicago was a terminal for the “under- 
ground railroad” carrying fugitive slaves to freedom. By 
1885 ali the state discriminatory laws had been repealed, 
though social discrimination still existed. By 1910 there 
were 40,000 Negroes in Chicago. 

From 1910 to 1920 50,000 more came irom the South. 
But there were no houses for them in the Black Belt. As 
they began to move into lormer white areas friction 
developed. In 1919 came the race riot that lasted five days. 
The years from 1924 to 1929 were the “most prosperous 
oues the Negro community in Chicago had_ ever 
experienced.” But in 1929 the Negroes were the first to 
feel the depression. When the Second World War broke 
out Negroes were part of “a vast labor surplus,” and 
“keenly aware” of segregation and discrimination. 


The Color Line 


today in most public places Negroes are iree to come 
and go, associating with white people as equals. Theatres 
usually admit Negroes. But amusement places where men 
and women participate together draw a “rigid line.” The 
popular priced restaurants admit Negroes “without embar- 
rassment.”” Hotels do not ordinarily accept Negro guests. 
Most Negroes “tend to avoid ‘embarrassment.’ ” : 

Negro opposition to residential segregation is mainly 
due to the need for more room, It is not only a “struggle 
for houses, but also competition for school and recrea- 
tional facilities.” Negroes ‘‘see a gain in political strength 
and group solidarity” from living together, but they “re- 
sent being compelled to live in the Black Belt.” 

They regard equal access to public facilities and the 
abolition of restrictive covenants in housing as “civil 
rights.” They “assume prima facie that even the friend- 
liest approaches [of whites] are hedged about with reser- 
vations and hesitancies, if not actual insincerity.” They 
do “certainly express resentment at being reminded” that 
they can’t have social equality. But this causes tension 
“only when it is actively evoked by white interest groups, 
or when there is a wide difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes social equality.” 


*New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945, $5.00. 


Crossing the Color Line 

Both Negroes and whites disapprove of intermarriages. 
Interracial sex relations are apparently more common be- 
tween colured men and white women than between Negro 
women and white men. Although there is “considerable 
interracial sexual play,’ there is very little actual inter- 
marriage. Usually, such couples sutfer social ostracism 
trom both Negroes and whites. 

Many very light Negroes “pass” unintentionally when 
they are mistaken for whites ; others pass occasionally for 
convenience, for fun, or to obtain employment. But their 
social life is entirely in the Negro community. Passing 
socially means the loss of educational standing, friends, 
iamily and employment references. In any case, it does 
not happen often enough, the authors are convinced, to 
“warrant the irrational fear of ‘amalgamation’ held by 
many white people.” 


The Black Ghetto 


Leiore the Great Migration more than half of the 
Negroes in Chicago lived outside the then small Black 
Belt. “Organized resistance” to Negroes in white sec- 
tions of the city came in the years after 1915. Since 1925 
the chief method of preventing the expansion of the Negro 
community has been the restrictive covenant by which 
ones owners in a district agree not to sell or rent to 
Negroes. But the U. S. Supreme Court has ruled that 
a court decision against one such owner is not a bind- 
ing precedent. Antagonism is “most highly organized” 
in middle-class white areas adjacent to Negro commu- 
nities. When a Negro invasion becomes imminent in such 
a section property owners have to choose between “remain- 
ing in the area with Negroes, or selling at a low rate to 
the larger real estate companies, of selling to Negroes in 
violation of the covenant, or of fighting the covenants.” 

A few white people living in the Black Belt are “gener- 
ally not resented by their Negro neighbors,” but white 
people who work there are resented as competing with 
Negroes or holding power over them. Negroes are begin- 
ning to “think in terms of gaining control of their own 
areas.” 

“Ghetto” conditions in the Black Belt are evident in the 
very high proportion of families on relief during the 
depression, the overcrowding, the tuberculosis death rate 
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five times higher than that of whites, and social disor- 
ganization “retlected in high illegitimacy and juvenile 
delinquency rates and a high incidence of insanity.” The 
one federal housing project for Negroes in the Black Belt 
before the Second World War actually displaced more 
families than it accommodated, Some war housing units 
were added but far below the number actually needed. 
“To allow the Black belt to disintegrate would scatter 
the Negro population. .. . Lo let it remain the same size 
means the continuous worsening of slum conditions. .. .” 


Employment 

The census of 1940 made it evident that Negroes sut- 
fered “at least three times more severely irom unemploy- 
ment than the white population.” ‘There were three rea- 
sons fur this: Negro concentration in occupations which 
felt the depression first, the tact that as a minority group 
they were the “tirst lured,” and the continued migration 
of unemployed Southern Negroes into the city. On the 
eve of the depression more than hali of the colored women 
were in service occupations. Negro men had almost a 
monopoly of some types of service jobs. Negroes in 
manual labor were domg “a disproportionately large share 
of the poorly paid and less desirable work”’ and were “con- 
centrated in the unskilled labor categories.” Negro white- 
collar workers (iewer than one per cent in 1930) were 
almost entirely confined to the black Ghetto, 

“All the more lucrative supervisory and technical pusi- 
tions in the economic system, and those carrying a high 
degree of responsibility are ‘\Vhite Men’s Jobs.’ Some 
Negroes serve as principals of schools in Negro districts, 
on the city Housing Authority and in some federal 
agencies. ¢\ iew Negro technicians are employed by gov- 
ernment and private concerns. There are fewer Negroes 
among “lower supervisory personnel and technical work- 
ers in private industry” than in the higher positions. In 
general Negroes are not employed in positions where they 
are in charge of white workers. ‘he color line is “very 
rigid” in sales work. The craft unions in the A. I. of L. 
have erected “special bars” against Negroes though there 
has been some liberalization ot policy recently, ‘the CLO 
unions have “uniiormly and actively” tried to bring 
Negroes into their unions. 

Negroes are “quarantined behind the color-line” and 
this “intensifies their differentness and curtails their 
chances for improvement.” However, some Negroes, even 
during slavery, have always been able to get ahead. “The 
general hope |of white people| seems to be that Negroes 
will remain segregated socially and in separate neighbor- 
hoods, and will be content therewith; that they will not 
force the pace of breaking the Job Ceiling to the point of 
precipitating violence; and that they will use their political 
power ‘wisely.” Changes in the Negro’s status have 
usually been due to industry’s need for labor, white labor's 
need for allies, or the politicians’ need for votes. 

In Chicago as in other cities the need for labor during 
the Second World War meant that thousands of Negroes 
were accepted as skilled or technical workers in indus- 
tries that had never hired them before. To what extent 
these gains will be permanent it is still too early to say. 
Negroes have long tried to secure laws making it illegal 
to discriminate against them in employment. The Illinois 
State Legislature passed a bill in 1941 making it a mis- 
demeanor to discriminate for war production. But up 
to May, 1945, there had been no convictions under this 
law. While there has been some discrimination against 
Negro white-collar workers in government employment, 
before the war it was only in such offices that Negroes had 


a chance to show their ability in this field. 

Most employers, it seems, do not have “any clear-cut 
aruculate convictions’ about employing Negroes but hesi- 
tate to make radical changes. Employers usually blame 
their white employes ior the failure to employ Negroes. 
Much of this, Negroes feel, is “conscious “buck-passing’ ” 
between employers and labor, But Negroes also need to 
ve educated to want the better jobs, to get them and to 
keep them. Many, especially recent migrants, have not 
had the training ior a specific job or any experience in 
steady work. Most employers reported that they re- 
sponded well to training. 

by January, 1944, most of the manufacturing and busi- 
ness establishments in the city employed Negroes in some 
capacity, largely as a result of governinent requirements 
and group pressure. Coloured girl employes in offices 
virtually all held unskilled jobs. Seniority contracts will 
“work heavily against Negroes” unless there is maximum 
employment in the years ahead. 

in organizing Negro workers the CLO has had to per- 
suade Negroes to join the unions and white workers to 
accept them as equals. Some Negro organizers have 
icached positions of national influence. Negroes have been 
given responsible positions in local unions so that white 
workers have become accustomed to Negro leadership. 

Union members tend to blame management tor the 
iailure to promote Negroes to the better jobs ; non-union 
workers blame white workers. ‘The lack of oppurtunity 
iur promotion is the chief Negro complaint. Officially all 
unions tend increasingly to demand equal rights {for 
Negroes. Success depends on the availability of a Negro 
able to fill a vacant position and the willingness of the 
lucal union to fight for him. Where white workers take 
Imitiative interracial relations are more iriendly. li 
Negroes are to secure supervisory positions white work- 
ers must be willing to accept them as such. Most Chicago 
Negroes think that “their bargaining power within, the 
labor movement will be stronger if they stick together.” 

“Democracy and Political Expediency” 

Negroes “sometimes hold the actual balance of power” 
in politics. They became powerful in the Thompson 
administration which began in 1915 at the time of the 
Great Migration. The Mayor gave them “jobs, protec- 
tion and, above all . . . recognition.” He “at least. . . 
treated his Negro followers more fairly than they had 
ever been treated before.” Following the presidential 
election in 1932 there was a “temporary eclipse in the 
influence of the Negro vote.” Later Mayor Kelly “and 
the WPA accomplished more with the Negro vote” than 
Thompson had. In 1942 and 1943 the Democratic hold 
on the Negro vote weakened. After President Roosevelt 
urged a permanent FEPC just before the 1944 election, 
Chicago Negroes gave him the highest majority he had 
ever won there. 

The authors describe vividly the close connection of the 
ward organization with all community institutions—and 
with the “protected” business of the underworld. Negroes 
have “seldom supported the reformers” in Chicago politics. 
The “general level of political life has been appreciably 
raised” in recent years. 


The Negro Press and Church 


The Negro press is now “one of the most powerlul 
forces among Negroes in America.” The Negro papers 
are “racial watchdogs.” They have “the dual function of 
They 
They 


reporting news and stimulating race solidarity.” 
depend largely on circulation for their income. 
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cannot go “ali out” for buycotting white business ior tear 
of losing their advertising. but policy is very seldom 
“actually dictated” by white business controls. 

‘There are nearly 900 churches in “bronzeville” with 
at least 200,000 members, out of a total population oi 
about 3o7,0U0 Negroes, representing more tian denvii- 
inations. Almost half of the churches, with more than 
two-thirds oi the people are alhliated with one oi the 
two National Baptist Conventions. “hese congregations 
and their ministers have virtually no face-to-iace reiation- 
ships with any of their white co-religionists.” <\bout teu 
per cent of the churches, but iewer than ten per cent ol 
the members, are athhated with predominantly white 
churches. lor the most part individua! white churches 
in these denomunations “do not welcome Negro members” 
though the ties between Negro and white church officials 
may be very close. Seventy-five per cent of the churches 
are “store-itont” churches with an average ot fewer than 
25 members. Some 55 churches seat from 500 to more 
than 2,000 persons. About a third of the churches have 
uo activities other than worship. 

the church 1s no longer “the celery of community hie” 
but it is stili “an important element.” Negro churches 
give the people an opportunity to “iuncuion m au organ- 
ized group’ and to secure prestige. 

the church is expected to “play a prominent part im 
‘advancing the Race.’” Ministers are usually iree irom 
both the discipline of church superiors and economic con- 
trols. To meet community criticism they must carry on 
many secular activities ranging from protests against dis- 
crimination to encouraging Negro business. 

Negro Business Enterprises 

Kace leaders, including the ministers, urge “incessantly” 
support of racial business enterprises. But the odds are 
against the Negro business men although some Negroes 
have been able to meet white competition. Negro pur- 
chasing power is estimated by the authors to be about 
3150,000,000 annually. Almost half the businesses 
Negro neighborhoods were owned by Negrves 11 i938 but 
they received “less than a tenth of all the money spent by 
Negroes in those areas.” Negro business men admit that 
on the whole they cannot give the same variety and quality 
that the white stores do because of their lack of capital. 
the problem of choice locations is “a real one.” The 
merchants complain that such leases are refused because 
of their race. But Negroes have a monopoly oi three 
types of activity in the Black Lelt: undertaking, barber 
shops and beauty parlors. Insurance has been the most 
successful Negro business in direct competition with whites. 
in 1940 there were four such companies with home offices 
in Chicago, employing over 2,000 persons. 

The Policy Game 

There are some 500 “policy stations” in “Bronzeville” 
where persons may bet on the lucky numbers of the “policy 
companies.” This is a “protected” business, contrary to 
state law. About half the stations are “fronted” by legi- 
inate businesses. Policy stations are simply brokerage 
offices for the players. Some 2,000 persons are employed 
hy them. The policy syndicate which arranges for police 
protection employed more than 5,000 persons, with a 
weekly payroll of more than $25,000, in 1938. 

The fact that the Negroes cannot participate fully in 
the economic life of the city “permits every attack on 
South Side gambling to be interpreted as an attack on 
The Race.” The policy kings have become patrons of 
charity, and established business men, carrying on also 
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about a filth of the largest Negro business enterprises. 


Social Life 

Color distinctions are important in the Negro com- 
munity, though less so than tormerly. The desirable type 
is the brown-skinned woman with “good” hair. Occupa- 
tional status is now more important than color. “top” 
status in bronzeville is held by professional men, and 
those in supervisory or technical positions in government 
or industry. Clerical workers also have a high status. 
Volicemen and firemen are “officials,” and so have fairly 
ingh status. Skilled labor has had some prestige because 
Negroes were shut out trom it. Semi-skilled work is now 
regarded as Unskilled itactory workers and 
servants, except l’ullman porters and Ked Caps, are at 
the bottum oi the scale. 

In 1959-30 almost 70 per cent of the Negro tamilies in 
Chicago liad imeomes of less than $1,000 a year and more 
than JU per cent less than $2900 a year. but only five per 
cent of the Negro tanuhes had more than $2,000 a year. 
in nearly hait the fanniies with at least one employed per- 
son the income was less than $2,000. About two per cent 
vt the aduit Negroes have had some college traiming ; 
bronzeville is “essentially a community of sixth-graders.” 
\\ ithin each class there is a group in “shady” occupations 
—policy, prostitution, liquor and cabarets. 

the upper class is “oriented around a seculay pattern 
ot living’ ; a small group is “church-centered,” and a still 
smaller group is “shady.” The upper class in Bronzeville 
is a “well-trained, but only moderately well-to-do group” 
ot perhaps a thousand families. It is “‘home centered,’ 
stressing an ordered and disciplined family life.” For 
most upper class Negroes church membership is merely 
ai additional source of prestige. ‘They are very sensitive 
to what they consider the “lack of public decorum” of the 
lower classes. 

Lower Class Behavior 

‘The authors describe vividly the lite of the lower-class 
Negroes in the “kitchenettes’”—single rooms rented fur- 
uished without a lease. During the depression years the 
older established families lived in small flats “in which 
family, boarders, lodgers, and impecunious relatives lived, 
doubled up, overcrowded, and without privacy.” But the 
bulk of the lower-class were crowded into the “kitchenettes” 
where a landlord might rent as six separate rooms what 
had been a six-room apartment for almost four times the 
previous rental. A single bathroom then served six 
families. ‘The poorest lived in the basements. 

For lower-class Negroes to maintain family life has 
always been difficult because of low incomes and inade- 
quate housing. ‘The depression intensified this situation 
and the Second World War resulted in still further dis- 
organization because it took the men into the armed 
services and the women into industry. In the ten years 
before the war lower-class “families were never sure of 
either rent money or food money in sufficient quan- 
tities.” There-were “high rates of desertion, illegitimacy, 
and divorce’ as well as much violent conflict. 

Lower-class women “almost always hold the purse- 
strings.” “While much of the instability of the family is 
due to desertion on the part of the males, a not incon- 
siderable proportion is due to the eviction of males by 
women. . * Juvenile delinquency among Negro chil- 
dren is a grave problem. The lower-class in general “seems 
almost indifferent” to illegitimacy. “Living” with a man 
temporarily is sanctioned by lower-class Negroes but 
habitual prostitution is not. 
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Lower-class Negroes take part i very iew iormaily 
urgamized activities except ciuich, “Lhe pursuit vi 
pieasure, ——uirect and exciting,’ tie autiiors Ccomime§it, “Is 
a dominating ieature oi lower-class lite.’ Dome ol the 
recreational centers ior lower-class Negroes ure reaily 
ironis tor the organized underworld. 

‘Lhe stabie group in the lower class is churcl-ceitered ; 
slightuy over halt of them “claim” church membership but 
lewer tual a third of the members are men. it 1s esti- 
mated that about a sixth oi these belong to tiiree very 
large iower-class churches, another sixth to about twenty 
mediuin-sized lower-class churches, about a third to “store- 
front” churches, and another tiurd to churches with a 
majority Oi higher-class members. Those who take part 
in church work gain “‘a core of meaningiul activity, a 
stable point ot orientation amid the complexities oi the 
urban world,” and prestige. One ot the reasons why the 
little “‘store-iront™ churches attract so many people 1s the 
desire to “belong to a small face-to-iace group.” Lhere 
are many cuits as weil, particularly the Spiritualists. by 
1938 a tenth of the churches were Spiritualist. 

Lower-class Negroes are “in revolt agaimst Heaven. 
This is “retlected in continuous vitriolic attacks upou 
preachers and church members” because of their “alieged 
cupidity and hypocrisy.” but the real reason 1s, the 
authors believe, “the centripetal pull of the urban milieu’ 
and the lack ot small-town controls, 


The Middle-Class World 

Middie-class Negroes are trying to “get ahead” and 
live “respectably.”” The drive to “get ahead’ and at the 
alle time to “keep up ‘front’”’ involves serious tension. 
Church membership is not “a crucial or decisive middle- 
class trait.” But it they do attend church it must be “the 
right kind.” They disapprove of the “religious be/iavior 
which goes on in most store fronts’—and some others. 
Aiany of the larger churches try to maintain an atmosphere 
that will satisty the middle-class and still allow some 
“shouting.” Sometimes there are different types of activ- 
ities for the two groups. “A large church duplicates the 
pattern oi social stratification in the outer world.” 


“Advancing the Race’’ 

To Negroes “advancing the Race” means one oi two 
things: “(1) individual achievement which ‘reflects credit 
on the race,’ or (2) organized social activities which are 
consciously designed to raise the status of the group as 
a whole.” Discontent is rife in the Negro community but 
seldom flares into organized social movements, to say 
nothing of violence. Negroes of all types take out mucli 
of their discontent in talk. “Blaming white folks” is the 
most common method. Denouncing Negro “big shots”’ is 
another. ‘They tend also to blame their troubles on “lack 
of unity,” to “indulge in ritual condemnation of the Race 
itself,” and to “idealize Negroes in other communities.” 
All classes of Negroes see their “salvation bound up with 
the development of Bigger and Better Negro Business.” 
All this “adds up to a demand for ‘a program’ and for 
action.” 

Actually, the writers comment, there is “a lot more unity 

. than people give themselves credit for.” Real gains 
have been made. The technique of threatening mass action 
plus the power of the Negro vote has won “numerous 
isolated victories.” Race Leaders are agreed that there 
is need for race solidarity built on race pride and loyalty. 
The older “safe leaders” have stressed the widening of 
economic opportunities for Negroes. A more militant 
group organized the boycott of white businesses in the 


black Belt wich did not employ Negroes. Communist 
urganizauou was carried on especiaily during the depres- 
sion. lor a time after 1935 Communist leadership was 
influential, even among soine oi the “best people.” ‘Lhe 
shiiting of Communist policy with the attack on Russia 
meant the loss of some of this iniluence. However, the 
authors think that while they lost prestige “as Communists” 
they strengthened their position us labor leaders and poli- 
ucians. ‘‘s\ccepted leaders’ are those who “speak ior the 
race” to white political and business leaders. 

A. few Negroes were actually pro-Japanese when the 
Second \Vorld War broke out. Most ot them, however, 
as the war progressed thought of the Japanese as “the 
enemy,” though there is “always a tendency ior Negroes 
to see a ‘colored’ enemy nation from a slightly ditterent 
perspective than a white man would view it.” 

Chicago Negroes “supported the war” even though they 
iescilted discrimination, There was a “widespread beliei 
that tue war might help to ‘advance the Race.’ ‘Proving 
patriotism” was a great stimuius to community organiza- 
uon. Negroes were aware that they were “liberating 
peopie irom Fascism abroad and they were expecting tu 
be liberated from Jim-Crow at home.” 

Negrves today “absolutely retuse to accept the principle 
ol fixed status” in economic and political life and in hous- 
ing. The idea of a fixed status is, the authors comment, 
“ahen to urban life as well as to American idealism.” ‘The 
iact that Negroes can compete with whites for some values 
but not for others “sets up a conflict” in their minds. 

During the war there was a rapid change in the Negro’s 
status and an equally rapid change in his mentality. “He 
began to make demands, not for concessions, not for small 
gains, but for equality.” America, the authors think, was 
“frozen and paralyzed before its Negro problem.” 

Most white Chicagoans think of race relations “solely in 
terms of preventing a riot.” Responsible Negroes try to 
prevent such conflict, but “their primary interest is in the 
complete abolition of political and economic subordination 
and enforced segregation.” Any serious effort to pre- 
vent another race riot in Chicago must include the follow- 
ing: “(1) the continuous interpretation of the Negro’s 
aspirations and demands to all sections of the white com- 
munity ; (2) the actual progressive relaxation of discrim- 
ination and segregation, beginning immediately ; (3) the 
inclusion of Negroes in all postwar plans on an equitable 
basis; (4) the strengthening of social controls—familial, 
associational, and governmental—within the Black Belt; 
(5) the constructive channelizing of the Negro’s mass 
resentment into successful action-patterns of nonviolent 
protest.” The authors doubt whether “Chicago, America, 
or the world” can actually do this now. 

The wealth of data and illustrative material can only be 


suggested in the space available. 
INEz M. CAvert. 


The Care of Negro Dependent Children 


The Child Welfare League of America (130 East 22nd 
st., New York 10, N. Y.) has issued a study of Child 
Care Facilities for Dependent and Neglected Children, in 
Three Cities: New York City, Philadelphia and Cleveland. 
(Price, $2.50). It found that “in more and more situa- 
tions in this field white and Negro people are working 
together and being treated alike. . . .” From 35 to 50 
per cent of the dependent and neglected children in the 
three cities are Negro. The communities are now more 
ready to recognize the needs of the colored children. But 
facilities for them have not increased with the need, “in 
part because of . . . segregation and race discrimination.” 
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